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VII. — Comparative Philology and the Classics 1 
By Professor CARL DARLING BUCK 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

When the American Philological Association was first 
organized, nearly half a century ago, it was, with the excep- 
tion of the Oriental Society, the only national association of 
American scholars in any branch of philology. It was the 
thought of the founders that the Association should embrace 
within its scope the whole field of philological investigation, 
including, for example — ultimately perhaps in separate sec- 
tions — ( 1 ) Science of language and history of philology ; 
(2) Oriental languages and literatures; (3) Classical lan- 
guages and literatures ; (4) Modern European languages and 
literatures ; (5) English language and literature ; (6) Ameri- 
can aboriginal languages ; (7) Linguistic pedagogy. 

The early volumes of the Transactions bear witness that 
this breadth of scope was not merely nominal. Professor 
Whitney, the first president of the Association, presented 
before it many of his notable contributions to the science of 
language and to Sanskrit grammar, and, indeed, continued 
his active participation in the work of the Association almost 
to the time of his death. There were papers dealing with 
the Semitic languages, with Chinese and Japanese, with Afri- 
can languages, with American Indian languages, with Celtic, 
with Germanic philology, with English and dialects of Eng- 
lish ; also papers on classical subjects, but these not in any 
marked preponderance during the early years. 

After the first ten years the range of subjects noticeably 
decreases, and in the course of the eighties the dominance of 
the classical element becomes more and more pronounced. 
The Modern Language Association, founded in 1883, drew 
off the large and increasingly active body of scholars in that 
field. The Oriental Society came more and more to absorb 
the interest of our Orientalists. Still other associations were 
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founded, and at the Congress of American Philologists held 
in Philadelphia in 1894 our Association was only one of seven 
there represented. In recent years but few Orientalists or 
modern language scholars have taken part in our meetings. 
The classical scholars have remained in the parent association, 
and — have been left in almost exclusive possession of it. 
They retain the name, and still welcome, I am sure, the 
scholar in any branch of philology. But to all intents and 
purposes, this has become an American Classical Association, 
an association of scholars in the field of classical philology. 
With the increased specialization and the overwhelming num- 
ber of detailed problems enlisting the attention of scholars in 
every branch of philology, this evolution was almost inevitable ; 
and probably no one, either within or without the Association, 
seriously objects to it. 

Yet I raise the question whether this is in all respects a 
matter of congratulation. Classical scholars are sometimes 
charged by their colleagues with a certain aloofness, with in- 
difference to other scholastic and educational interests than 
their own, even with unwillingness to cooperate. So far as 
there is a kernel of truth in this charge, the causes vary with 
local conditions, and it is a subject for individual meditation 
rather than discussion here. But is the situation in our Asso- 
ciation symptomatic of a decline of that interest in the more 
general problems of language and literature which held the old 
Association together ? Is it true that classical scholars are, 
as a rule and with notable exceptions, of all philologists the 
least sympathetic and least familiar with current discussions 
of the general principles governing the life of language ? Are 
works like those of Paul, Wundt, Jesperson, or Oertel outside 
their interest or ken ? 

One of our former presidents in his annual address told of 
the complaint made by one of his natural science colleagues 
to the effect that, with all the years devoted to the study of 
languages, no attention was given to the fundamental facts 
of language as an institution. I have heard a similar charge 
from others concerned with problems of education, and we 
may also recall, in passing, Professor Lounsbury's casual 
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remark on the "broad and deep level of linguistic igno- 
rance " in England and America. But our speaker recounted 
his colleague's complaint only to deny emphatically any re- 
sponsibility on the part of classical teachers. Now I think I 
understand and appreciate the point of view which was being 
urged in that address, that it is the business of classical 
scholars to concern themselves and their pupils with the 
literature and civilization of the Greek and Roman world. 
But if we take the position that this is the sole object of the 
years devoted to the acquisition of the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages, we invite the argument which runs : " No doubt the 
first-hand acquaintance with classical literature and life is 
worth more than that which can be gained through the me- 
dium of translations. But the difference is by no means pro- 
portionate to the difference of time involved. The price is 
too high, by any fair estimate of relative values in a scheme 
of liberal education." Against such an argument, against 
such a formulation of the balance between effort and result, 
we must insist that there be thrown on the scales the intrinsic 
value of the language study itself. And we must see to it 
that this is an item of decisive weight on the credit side. 
Our belief in the peculiar disciplinary value of language study 
we have no occasion to surrender at the dictum of those 
whose psychology is repudiated by real psychologists. But, 
more than this, the language study must be made fruitful in 
all possible directions. Under the fire of the popular outcry 
against grammar, teachers have become timid ; they feel that 
grammatical instruction must be reduced to the minimum. 
In connection with a similar situation in European schools, 
it has been remarked that what is needed is not a reduction 
of grammatical instruction, but its reform. 

The classical teacher has an exceptional opportunity, which 
he should not neglect or wholly surrender to others, of ac- 
quainting the student with some of the leading principles of 
language as an institution, with the notion of historical devel- 
opment in language, and with the fact that in some of its 
phases this exhibits a continuity and regularity equal to that 
of any form of evolution in the biological field, and unmatched 
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in any other branch of humanistic studies. And more par- 
ticularly the classical teacher has at hand the most suitable 
material from which to illustrate in simple fashion the devel- 
opment in the form and meaning of words, in syntax, and 
in the general structure. We do not fail to urge, in our argu- 
ments for the study of Latin, its importance to the under- 
standing and use of English, partly from the training of 
grammatical sense, but more particularly with reference to 
the r61e of Latin in the English vocabulary. 

But do we make any serious effort to point out and explain 
the relationship ? Or do we merely permit the student to 
pick up such crumbs as he may, to note a few of the most 
transparent resemblances ? I was interested in a remark 
made to me recently by an old college classmate, one who 
is distinctly not of the scholastic world, but who had passed 
through the required classical training of our day without 
serious mishap. He said he was strong for the study of 
Greek; it seemed to him there was so much more Greek 
than Latin in English. Pleased with any tribute to the 
value of Greek from such an unexpected source, I had no 
disposition to cavil at its peculiar cause, or to dispel the 
illusion, which is readily explained. The Greek element in 
English is almost wholly transparent, and is particularly con- 
spicuous in the names of modern inventions. Only a few of 
the words of Greek origin, like priest or anthem, have passed 
through a long historical development, disguising their source. 
In the case of the Latin element, while there is here also 
a large class of direct and transparent borrowings, the great 
mass of words, in the centuries of their historical develop- 
ment, have undergone such changes in form and meaning 
that their relationship is not noticed by the student of Latin, 
unless his attention is directed to it. Now I would not imply 
that the Latin student should be involved in the intricacies 
of Old French phonetics, or follow out the complicated 
semantic history which belongs to many a word. But in 
hundreds of cases the situation is such that a brief hint is 
sufficient and, at the same time, not superfluous. Because 
such hints are given too rarely, the average student of Latin 
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remains, to a great degree, unconscious of the relationship 
between equally familiar Latin and English words. Any one 
who thinks I am exaggerating the student's unconsciousness 
of almost self-evident relationships, is invited to make some 
experiments in high-school or college classes. The query to 
the student should be not merely whether he can give the 
English derivative of a certain Latin word, but also whether, 
even in cases where he can produce it upon request, the rela- 
tionship has ever occurred to him before. 

And what of the value of Latin to the understanding of 
English grammar? It does not lie merely in the sharpen- 
ing of the sense for the few distinctions of formal grammar, 
similar to those of Latin, which have survived in English. 
In fact, the teaching of English grammar has suffered noto- 
riously in the past from the attempt to force it into a Latin 
mold. More important is the keener appreciation of values 
which may result from contrasting two such radically differ- 
ent mechanisms of expression. But is the student assisted 
to gain some perspective of the relation between the inflec- 
tional and analytic types, some notion of the evolution of the 
latter ? Or is he left to infer, perhaps, from the instructor's 
enthusiastic admiration of the nice discrimination observed 
in the use of Latin inflectional forms, that English structure 
is merely an inferior type, the sad result of " degradation " ? 
It was, it is true, a current linguistic doctrine in the middle 
of the last century that the highly inflected type of structure, 
built up by well-marked stages in the past millenniums, was 
the acme of progressive development, and that language, 
after reaching this summit of attainment, proceeded in the 
historical period on a swift downward course of decay and 
degeneration, not deserving the name of growth. Against 
such a doctrine a work like Jesperson's Progress in Language 
is an antidote, perhaps over-strong for full consumption, but 
one of which a prophylactic dose might be administered with 
safety and profit. 

Now I am not forgetting that some teachers of Latin are 
striving to vitalize the linguistic side of the work, especially 
in the study of vocabulary, by means of etymological group- 
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ing. It is their testimony that such efforts find as ready 
response as any of the ingenious devices to excite interest 
in Roman antiquities. And can there be any question that 
a study of the vocabulary with its common bearing on Latin 
and English is of more educational value than the details of 
Roman bridge-construction ? At the same time these teachers 
sometimes discover that their preparation for guiding such 
study is in inverse ratio to their enthusiasm. In looking back 
over their college and university training they may find little 
or nothing which has any bearing upon it. Often they do 
not know the best books to consult. And that is my excuse 
for speaking of this matter here. You have perhaps been 
wondering if I have not mistaken the audience and the occa- 
sion. No, I am not under the delusion that this is a confer- 
ence on secondary education. Nor am I either competent or 
inclined to discuss pedagogical problems at length. 

But it all comes back to a question of the attitude of clas- 
sical scholars relative to their proper fields of interest. And 
the occasion does seem fitting to consider the relation of clas- 
sical studies to comparative philology and general linguistics. 
When we noted the dispersal of former constituents of this 
Association, we did not observe the comparative philologists 
marching off to establish a new society. Indeed, they are so 
few in number in this country that such action on their part 
would be nothing short of suicide, and the picture is too 
painful to contemplate. Some, whose center of interest is in 
Sanskrit, have given their chief allegiance to the Oriental 
Society. But most of us have no home unless here ; and 
there are reasons why, even though this has become essen- 
tially a classical association, it is still our most fitting refuge. 

It is no secret that comparative philology in its infancy 
was not welcomed with open arms by classical philology. 
After Sanskrit had been brought to the notice of the West- 
ern world by Sir William Jones, after Friedrich Schlegel had 
inspired Europe with his glowing picture of the Language 
and Wisdom of the Hindus, after Bopp had laid the solid 
foundations of the science of comparative philology, after 
Grimm had established the historical method in Germanic 
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philology, the far-reaching importance of these new fields of 
research was cordially recognized by scholars in nearly every 
branch of learning. To one of such encyclopaedic range as 
Alexander von Humboldt their opening up seemed one of 
the greatest achievements of his age. Germanic philology 
was in close touch with the young comparative philology 
almost from the outset, and Romance philology and Slavic 
philology were founded on the same historical principles. 

But the proud exclusiveness of the Greeks and Romans 
had descended to the leaders of classical scholarship. To 
seek wisdom from the banks of the Ganges, to resort to the 
Brahmans, or to the Gothic Ulfilas, was abhorrent. " Did 
the Romans speak Greek or Sanskrit ? " was asked in deri- 
sion. Bopp's misuse of a Latin preposition caused a shudder. 

It is only fair to say that the classical scholars of that day 
were not wholly without excuse for their critical attitude. 
The new science in the exuberance of youth was doubtless 
lacking in modesty, it had not learned its proper limitations. 
The Sanskrit language was believed to reflect in all respects 
the Indo-European parent speech, the Veda to furnish the 
most faithful picture of primitive religion, the Upanishads to 
be the last word in philosophy. Comparative philology was 
vastly more speculative than at present. 

Furthermore, occasional lapses on the part of the compara- 
tive philologists in their citations of Greek and Latin were 
bound to excite excessive prejudice among followers of an 
older science, long practiced in verbal accuracy. And it is 
to be remembered that the linguistic side of classical spholar- 
ship was then dominated by the grammatical-critical school 
of G. Hermann, which pursued the study of language, so far 
as it was not purely descriptive, under the influence of meta- 
physical speculation, and was blind to the growth of the his- 
torical method in all fields of research. 

But the historical and comparative method (for they are 
one and the same in principle) had come to stay, in the study 
of language as of all human institutions. Not the facts of 
language only, but their relations and development, and the 
general principles of linguistic growth, were seen to be im- 
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portant. And from this point of view the classical languages 
could not remain divorced from their sister tongues, however 
inferior these might be in literary prestige — any more than 
jn biology the development of a particular form of animal 
life can be understood by shutting one's eyes to the history 
of related types. 

The recognition came, as might be expected, not from the 
grammatical-critical school, but from that one which, as repre- 
sented by Boeckh, followed up the Wolfian conception of 
classical philology, leavened it with a stronger infusion of 
the historical method, and extended it by the recognition 
that language was itself one of the primary institutions to be 
studied, and not merely a means of access to the history of 
other institutions. Thus comparative philology was admitted 
to association with the classics by the same door which opened 
to archaeology. 

But this association was at first purely formal. In practice 
comparative philology and classical philology still pursued 
their ways independently, each virtually ignoring the exist- 
ence of the other. The gap was bridged for a time by the 
mediating influence of Georg Curtius. It was mainly owing 
to his remarkable popularity as a teacher, and to the lucidity 
of his writings, that Greek grammar and Greek etymology 
based on the comparative philology of the time became 
generally familiar to classical scholars, in Germany and 
elsewhere. Several of our American scholars of a past gen- 
eration stood in personal relations to Curtius, as pupils or 
friends. His teachings became so firmly established in text- 
books that they served as the gospel for decades after they 
had ceased to be representative. 

In 1876 and the following years certain advances in method 
and a succession of important discoveries substantially revo- 
lutionized comparative philology. Classical scholars who had 
previously made its acquaintance were unable to recognize it. 
They were left stranded, and were indisposed to make the 
effort necessary to readjust themselves. There was reason 
too in this, during the transitional and somewhat chaotic and 
contentious period of comparative philology, before the newer 
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views were sufficiently coordinated and systematized. But 
that is past history, and there is probably no one here present 
who has been encumbered with a burden of obsolete knowl- 
edge inherited from that earlier period. 

What now is the present relation between comparative 
philology and the classics — in practice ? There can be no 
controversy as to their theoretic relation. The historical 
study of the Greek and Latin languages is their common 
denominator, the meeting point of two cross sections of 
science, of that which embraces the history of all the Indo- 
European languages, and likewise of that which covers all 
the manifestations of the Greek and Roman intellect. And 
it is not a case where the same subject is to be approached 
by different methods. First-hand acquaintance with the 
sources of the material, adherence to the historical point of 
view, some knowledge of the results of comparative philology 
and of the general principles of linguistic development are 
all requisite — it matters not whether the investigator is 
nominally a comparative philologist or a classical scholar. 
It is eminently a situation demanding mutual understanding 
and cooperation. Is this achieved ? Some classical scholars, 
as we know, do keep in close touch with the progress of 
comparative philology and general linguistics. But I fear 
that the majority regard the work of comparative philologists 
with suspicion or, if you like, with respectful awe, at any 
rate as something detached and esoteric. 

Now the fact that the university instruction in Greek and 
Latin historical grammar is commonly intrusted to the com- 
parative philologists is not one of which we who enjoy that 
privilege should complain. On the contrary, if this work 
were taken out of our hands, we should have little excuse 
for further existence, so far as teaching is concerned. No, 
we want the Greek and Latin grammar. Yet this situation 
has one unfortunate aspect. It cannot but foster in the classi- 
cal student's mind the notion that the subject is a thing apart, 
outside his normal routine ; and the classical instructor too, 
relieved of responsibility, may also lose interest. 

What now are the obstacles, real or alleged, in the way 
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of closer contact and better mutual understanding? Are 
they greater or less than in former times? Can they be 
further minimized ? 

Certain changes in the aims and tendencies of comparative 
philology are assuredly of a character to obliterate some of 
the earlier prejudices to which I have previously alluded. In 
the first place the science has grown much less speculative. 
Its founder thought he was penetrating the mysteries of 
primitive speech, and what he himself was wont to regard 
as his own most significant achievement has proved to be the 
least permanent, in fact is no longer recognized as a subject 
of profitable discussion. I refer, of course, to Bopp's at- 
tempt to explain in detail the ultimate origin of the Indo- 
European formative elements (case-endings, tense-signs, etc.). 
There is still no lack of interest in theories as to the origin 
of inflection, especially since the principle of adaptation has 
come to fuller recognition as a serious rival to that of agglu- 
tination. The validity of both these principles can be demon- 
strated from unquestionable examples in the historical period 
{e.g. agglutination by the old stock examples of English adver- 
bial -ly or French -ment; adaptation by English plural oxen, 
etc.) The formative elements of the parent speech probably 
originated in both these ways, but the processes were in the 
main completed long before the period open to reconstruc- 
tion by historical methods, and their history lies outside the 
scope of Indo-European comparative philology in any strict 
sense, and as now pursued by most of its representatives. 
There are, indeed, a few who have a predilection for these 
and certain other remoter problems, and deal intimately with 
what we may term Proto-Indo-European. It is well that 
there are some scholars who find satisfaction in such so- 
called glottogonic speculations (for I don't wish to depre- 
ciate their value), but these discussions should certainly be 
put in a separate compartment and distinctly labelled as 
dangerous to the uninitiated. The availability of a certain 
comparative Greek grammar is seriously injured by the au- 
thor's desire to make it a sort of training school for his per- 
sonal system of Proto-Indo-European vowel-gradation. 
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The great majority of comparative philologists of the 
present day prefer to devote their attention to concrete prob- 
lems belonging to the historical or at least the nearly histori- 
cal period. It is an age of realism. 

Another significant change is the dethronement of Sanskrit 
from its once dominating r61e in comparative philology, and 
the relative elevation of Greek. Now I wish not to be mis- 
understood on this point. Sanskrit will always remain a 
corner stone of the structure, and some acquaintance with it 
is not merely essential, as a matter of course, to the professed 
comparative philologist, but desirable for all whose bent is 
toward any form of linguistic work. I deplore the fact that 
so few of our graduate students in the classics now take any 
Sanskrit, even enough to make the ordinary grammatical 
forms and constructions seem like familiar realities. For the 
analysis of Sanskrit forms is so much more transparent than 
that of the Greek or Latin as to be in itself enlightening. 
However, it is a delusion to suppose that one necessarily 
imbibes comparative philology even with an extensive draught 
of Sanskrit, or that Sanskrit reflects the parent speech so 
closely as was once thought. In many important respects 
Greek is more representative, and there has been a growing 
tendency to make it the pivot of investigation. 

Again, it used to be felt that the comparative philologists 
were weak in philology in the wider sense of the term, that 
they lacked the exact and critical knowledge of the sources 
which was so highly developed in classical philology. Here 
too there has been a great change. It will always be true 
that one who attempts to know something of so many lan- 
guages must content himself with only a superficial acquaint- 
ance with some, and no complete mastery of any. He will 
always be in danger of pitfalls; sometime he will perpetrate 
a sad blunder, to the uncanny delight of his colleague, the 
Hellenist or Latinist or Sanskritist, as the case may be. But 
all the comparative philologists now have certain centers of 
interest, certain garden spots in their domain, chosen, to suit 
their individual tastes, for more intensive cultivation. While 
maintaining the comparative point of view, they also feel the 
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call of the other philology, they demand the satisfaction of 
intimate acquaintance with some portion of the material, the 
zest of collecting facts for themselves and of taking part in 
the interpretation of linguistic records, the old or the newly 
discovered. They are constantly carrying on investigations 
of a detailed^character in some one of the special fields, Clas- 
sical, Germanic, Celtic, Slavic, Iranian, Indie, or, to mention 
the latest claimant to attention, the "Tocharian" of Eastern 
Turkestan. Works like Bartholomae's great lexicon of Old 
Iranian, and others that might be mentioned, written by 
comparative philologists, are impressive monuments of phi- 
lological erudition in the widest sense. And what I wish to 
emphasize further is this : of such special activities on the 
part of comparative philologists the lion's share now falls, 
beyond any doubt, to the languages and dialects of Greece 
and Italy. It may be of interest to recall that of the authors 
of the three great Indo-European comparative grammars, 
Bopp was an Orientalist, Schleicher a specialist in the Balto- 
Slavic languages, while Brugmann was trained in classical 
philology, began his career as a teacher of classics and as 
author of a monograph on a problem of Homeric text- 
criticism, and has always made Greek his chief center of 
interest. The Nestor of Slavic philology in Germany, Les- 
kien, began his university career with lectures on Homer. 
The present generation of comparative philologists is very 
largely made up of men whose favorite special field is Greek 
or Latin or both, and I need not remind you how much 
detailed investigation in classical dialectology, epigraphy, 
syntax, system of proper names, Homeric and Plautine criti- 
cism, etc., has come from their hands. So conspicuously is 
this true that I have heard one of my European colleagues 
express some uneasiness at the situation, a certain fear that 
comparative philology was becoming too exclusively devoted 
to Greek and Latin linguistic history, and was perhaps in 
danger of losing its identity. 

All these recent tendencies in comparative philology which 
I have mentioned — preference for the more concrete historical 
problems in contrast to the speculative, more intimate dealing 
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with the sources, and a marked fondness for the classical 
field — -all these make for closer relations with classical philol- 
ogy. There are some still outstanding obstacles to complete 
understanding and cooperation, the removal of which depends 
more upon a corresponding change in the attitude of the 
classical scholars themselves. I refer to matters of method 
and technique. 

As to the latter, there is no question that the technique of 
comparative philology has grown steadily more complicated. 
Besides new technical terms, we use all sorts of curious sym- 
bols and formulae which cause the classical scholar to ask 
whether we are dealing with problems of language or of 
algebra, and perhaps to suspect that we are perversely intent 
upon making the science purely esoteric. Now it is quite 
possible that the young initiate may unduly parade his newly 
acquired familiarity with these symbols, like a child with a 
new toy ; and it is undoubtedly true that in certain phases of 
the subject, mainly in what I have called Proto-Indo-European 
reconstructions, there have been evolved formulae of unprece- 
dented length and complexity, such as to excite the ridicule 
of comparative philologists themselves. But the fact remains 
that the symbols in general use present no difficulty that is 
not purely superficial, and they are employed for good and 
sufficient reasons of clearness and conciseness. The situation 
is analogous to the use of technical terms in any science, 
terms which serve to indicate supposedly familiar doctrines 
or groups of facts, and avoid the necessity of repeated de- 
scription. If our symbols seem more offensive, it is simply 
owing to the prejudice against their algebraic appearance. 
It is surely the only fair thing in this case, not for us to 
forego their use, but for classical scholars to familiarize them- 
selves with their significance. For this is no formidable task. 
In a few hours at most I would undertake to explain to one 
wholly unfamiliar with the symbols, not only their immediate 
values, but also the reasons for their use ; and what are a 
few hours in comparison to the ultimate saving in author's 
time and printer's ink, not to speak of the intrinsic gain in 
clearness ? If the real significance of the symbols and the 
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reasons for their use were fully appreciated, there, would 
disappear that prejudice against them which I am sure I am 
not wholly imagining. 

Much more important is the matter of principles and 
method. It is not a question of the historical method in the 
broadest sense, for that is firmly established in all branches 
of classical research. But it is felt by comparative philolo- 
gists that classical scholars are not generally familiar with 
the principles of linguistic science, that few of them pay any 
attention to even the most important modern works on this 
subject. Much of the progress that has been made has come 
from the study of living speech, and is more familiar to mod- 
ern language scholars. For I think there is no disputing the 
fact that, generally speaking, there is a much wider interest 
in, and more intelligent comprehension of, general linguistic 
principles among modern language scholars than among clas- 
sical scholars. I do not, of course, refer to those remoter 
problems like the origin of language, which the Greek phi- 
losophers boldly attacked before they had even a rudimentary 
knowledge of the nearer problems, but to the principles de- 
duced from a wide observation of what actually happens in 
language, and from a study of the physical and psychological 
factors involved. 

The physiological mechanism of speech is a subject of 
which the average educated person is wholly innocent. He 
never thinks of how he produces the various sounds. The 
simplest statement of what he does with his tongue or lips, 
even one that he may instantly recognize as true, is likely to 
strike him as a novelty. He can tell you the number of let- 
ters in the alphabet, but not even approximately the number 
of sounds in English speech. To quote a remark of Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury's {English Spelling and Spelling Reform, 
p. 78) : " The English race, as a race, has no acquaintance 
whatever with sounds. It has largely lost the phonetic 
sense. One whole important domain of knowledge . . . has 
entirely disappeared from recognition." Is it an exaggera- 
tion to say that the average classical scholar is equally unob- 
servant in these matters, and is usually content to use the 
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familiar inherited terms like vowel, nasal, mute, etc., merely 
as labels convenient for reference ? On the other hand, the 
subject is virtually forced upon the attention of the modern 
language scholar, and a fair knowledge of it is a part of his 
normal equipment. 

Modern linguistic science demands a greater respect for 
phonetic regularity : it will not tolerate the notion of casual 
exception, which was once so freely indulged in. I do not 
wish to discuss here the dogma of the "invariability of the 
phonetic laws," of which Professor Wheeler, in a paper read 
before the Pacific branch of our Association in 1900, remarked : 
" Few herald it in the abstract, few disregard it in the con- 
crete." It is true that few now herald it with a blare of 
trumpets as the one true gospel of progress, as they did 
in the eighties. But, admitting the difference of opinion 
as to the absolute truth of the dogma, or, better, as to its 
proper formulation, we shall never go back to the laxness of 
view against which it was a flaming protest. Yet some of 
the most eminent classical scholars ignore not only the whole 
discussion, but all that has resulted from it in practice, and 
retain the old nafve attitude toward phonetic change. One 
might illustrate this at any length from Blass's edition of 
Kiihner's Greek Grammar, or from occasional linguistic re- 
marks of many others. 

The conviction that exceptions to the normal phonetic 
development must have some cause, led, among other things, 
to an increased recognition of the principle of analogy, 
although this had long been known under the name of " false 
analogy," and although Whitney especially had strongly em- 
phasized its vital importance in language. Now classical 
scholars are familiar with the application of this principle 
in syntax, as well as in the study of word-meaning or of 
forms. But I wonder if many have not a lurking suspicion 
that it is after all an artificial hypothesis, something with 
which we are inordinately fond of juggling, an easy refuge 
in time of trouble. They may be aware that psychology 
makes much of the principle of " associative interference," 
of which one phase is just this mutual attraction exerted by 
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speech-forms that are associated in the mind for any reason 
— likeness of form, function, or content. But the reality of 
the .principle is most forcibly impressed upon those who ob- 
serve its transparent working in modern speech. We need 
not be told why children and the illiterate say " blowed " and 
"knowed" for "blew" and "knew," or that if we all say 
"snowed" where our ancestors said "snew," it is from the 
same impulse. Every modern language is full of such obvi- 
ous examples, and the mind of man was certainly no less 
susceptible to this influence in past ages. I need not remind 
you of President Wheeler's well-known monograph on Analogy 
and the Scope of its Application in Language, with its conven- 
ient juxtaposition of classical and English illustrative material. 
It would be especially appropriate for classical scholars to 
observe the striking and instructive illustrations of the prin- 
ciple in the evolution of Modern Greek. 

But how few of them pay any attention to the later history 
of the Greek language ! New Testament scholars may rec- 
ognize the importance of Modern Greek, but the classical 
student must not confuse his mind or vitiate his taste by 
contact with a mongrel and degraded form of the language. 
It simply isn't done. Now the language spoken by the 
Greeks to-day is not, of course, ancient Greek, nor anything 
like so near to it as those who know only the prevailing lit- 
erary form would conclude. It is, however, nothing more or 
less than the modern form of Greek, the result of internal 
development, of the same general character as that which 
other European languages have undergone in their modern 
phases. It can be called mongrel and degraded only from 
that perverse and obsolete standpoint which would regard in 
that light languages like English, French, or Italian. There 
are borrowed words, many from late Latin, a few from Slavic 
or Turkish, but the non-Greek element is not materially 
greater than the non-Latin element in French or Italian. 
The changes in the form and meaning of words, the reduc- 
tion of inflection and adoption of a more analytic structure, 
is just what we find elsewhere. To the student of ancient 
Greek with any spark of linguistic interest the observation of 
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this organic development, the recognition of old friends in a 
new guise, is as interesting — exciting, I would say — as it is 
instructive. To be sure, those who view the study of Greek 
solely as a means to the appreciation of Greek literature of 
the best period fear that an acquaintance with the modern 
meanings of Greek words will confuse the student's sense of 
the old. I have heard this stated as the ground for a posi- 
tive and authoritative objection to the study of Modern Greek. 
One might likewise object to calling the student's attention 
to English derivatives of Latin words as tending to corrupt 
his feeling for their use in Ciceronian Latin. For my part, 
I have great faith in the value of contrast, even as a stimu- 
lant to memory. And certainly the vitalizing effect of know- 
ing something of Greek as a living tongue cannot be gainsaid. 

In the matter of semantics classical scholars have led the 
way with special studies which are models of minute and 
discriminating investigation of the history of word meanings. 
And they have contributed more to the general theory of this 
subject than to that of any other branch of linguistic history, 
with the possible exception of syntax. Yet here too it is 
dangerous to ignore what is going on in the modern lan- 
guage field. For it may happen, and has happened, that 
some type of semantic development which has been noticed 
as frequent in Greek is heralded as characteristic of Greek 
ways of thinking, when, as a matter of fact, it is one that 
is common to all languages, and may have been most fully 
discussed in connection with one of the modern languages. 

To the relation of the comparative method to syntactical 
studies I need only allude. For that is a topic which has 
been pretty thoroughly aired in classical circles, and the very 
dispute as to the extent to which the comparative method 
should be emphasized in the study of Greek and Latin syn- 
tax shows that this is the phase of comparative grammar 
which has enlisted the greatest interest among classical 
scholars, especially in this country. It would be impossible 
to discuss, in passing, the well-known criticisms of Professor 
Morris. But I feel sure that he exaggerated his own skep- 
ticism of the value of comparative syntax, for the purpose of 
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emphasizing how much can be gained by an intensive study 
of the facts from the standpoint of a single language, and 
that he fully recognizes that some acquaintance with com- 
parative syntax is essential, if only as a reserve force to be 
held in the background. 

Again, the problems relating to dialect and language units, 
the conflicting tendencies toward differentiation and centrali- 
zation, the geographical, historical, and social factors under- 
lying the establishment of dialect units and ultimately of a 
standard national language — all these have been worked out 
most minutely in the modern field, where observation is not 
restricted to written records. The result of such observations 
upon living dialects must not be ignored when we attempt to 
picture the general linguistic conditions of the Greek and 
Roman worlds ; although conversely the written records, of 
the Greek dialects especially, contribute more than is perhaps 
realized by the modern language scholar to the elucidation 
of general problems of dialect relations. For example, the 
intimate connection between linguistic and political tenden- 
cies is nowhere more conspicuously illustrated than by the 
contrast between Greece and Rome — Roman centralization 
versus Greek particularism — in language as in politics. 

Now, to the charge that classical scholars, as a rule, do not 
concern themselves with the general problems of linguistic 
science, you may reply in one of two ways, either " It is not 
true," or " It is true enough, but what of it ? " If I have 
erred in thinking there is some truth in the charge, I shall 
gladly accept the humiliation of having tilted at a man of 
straw. But if the truth of the charge is recognized, and 
excused on the ground that classical scholars, with their 
multifold other interests, are leaving to the comparative 
philologists all the problems of the historical development 
of the Greek and Latin languages, then I wish to say most 
emphatically that this is not so, and should not be so. There 
are countless problems of internal development, which de- 
mand first of all an elaborate study of the facts, based upon 
a critical knowledge of the sources. Some consideration of 
prehistoric relations, in the light of comparative grammar, 
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may be required by way of introduction. But such prob- 
lems, in which the emphasis is mainly or wholly on the in- 
ternal development, are obviously within the proper sphere 
of classical philology, and no one thinks for a moment that 
it is going to resign its concern with them. In spite of the 
drift toward other lines, there are, and always will be, some 
classical scholars who are attracted to matters of linguistic 
history, without being comparative philologists. It is surely 
a pity if they vitiate their results, or even incidentally mar 
their exposition, by disregard of the results of comparative 
philology or the principles of modern linguistic science. It 
is to insure against the risk of this that mutual understanding 
and cooperation between classical philology and comparative 
philology is needed. And where shall one look for support 
of this cooperation, if not in this Association, with its name 
and early traditions ? 



